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MORAL CAUSATION AND ARTISTIC 
PRODUCTION. 

The freedom of the will is not now for philosophy the 
burning question that it has been in the past. Philosophy 
has come to recognize that the opposition between De- 
terminism and Indeterminism is to a large extent unreal. 
Neither of these theories now receive much serious support 
in their extreme form. We know that the liberty of bare 
indifference is not freedom, but caprice; that it is not what 
the moral consciousness really demands, but, on the contrary, 
would make morality impossible. On the other hand, De- 
terminism in its old mechanical form is as obsolete as the 
rival theory. We may dispute what the relation between 
moral and mechanical causation is, but we have no doubt that 
there is a distinction between them: that the will cannot be 
completely explained by mechanical categories. The Kantian 
conception of autonomy, which makes freedom consist in 
obedience to a self-imposed law, has to a large extent satisfied 
the demands of both theories. No doubt, the conception of 
the autonomy of the will as stated by Kant involved serious 
difficulties. It regarded freedom as an ideal to which only the 
good will is adequate rather than as a characteristic of all 
will. The rigidity of Kant's statements and his attitude 
towards feeling and desire made autonomy of the will an 
ideal which almost no action ever attains. But his conception 
of the will as legislative has been fruitful and has finally 
settled the old controversy. We agree with Determinism that 
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the will is not an unmotived, unintelligible agent, but that 
it is determined and conditioned by law, and with Inde- 
terminism that the will is not determined by mechanical causa- 
tion : that although it is ruled by law, it is self-legislative. 

We no longer feel then that the existence of Ethics depends 
on the answer we give to the question of freedom. For what- 
ever view of moral causation we adopt, we recognize that our 
theory must account, or at least leave room for, the facts of 
moral judgment and responsibility. The facts upon which 
Ethics depends rest on a firm basis of experience. They may 
be explained in very different ways, but they cannot be ex- 
plained away. Freedom as applied to the will is not, we now 
recognize, a negative conception, implying that the will is 
independent of and apart from the rest of experience. It 
is the word by which we characterize all moral action. There 
is no doubt that moral actions do involve feelings of respon- 
sibility, the attribution of praise or blame to the agent, etc. 
That is all that the moral consciousness demands, and that 
is just what freedom means. "Will without freedom," as 
Hegel says, "is an empty word." The question is not whether 
the will is free or not, but what freedom of the will, which 
we recognize as a fact, implies as to the relation of moral 
causation to the rest of experience. 

The reconciliation of Determinism and Indeterminism is 
satisfactory, as an answer to the question whether the will is 
free. But is it, as ordinarily stated, a satisfactory explanation 
of what the freedom of the will means or implies? The 
ordinary explanation of moral causation, which is usually based 
more or less upon Hegel, takes the freedom of the will for 
granted and assumes that in some way moral causation in- 
volves both law and spontaneity. But in the form in which 
it is ordinarily stated, this Freewill Determinism, as it has 
been called, seems to insist so much upon law that it leaves 
little room for spontaneity. "Freedom is obedience to a self- 
imposed law." "Man is free to obey the law of his being." 
These and similar statements represent the reconciliation be- 
tween Determinism and Indeterminism. They profess to do 
justice to both sides of the controversy. But do they? Do 
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they really satisfy the legitimate demands of the moral con- 
sciousness? The objection that is naturally provoked by the 
theory may be put thus : "We are told that we find freedom 
only in obedience to law or only in voluntarily imposing 
on ourselves the true law of our being: that if we prefer 
vice to virtue, then we necessarily become the slaves of caprice 
and passion, our wills are heteronomous and not free, we are 
told, that is, that we can originally choose between either 
A or B. (A representing obedience, B disobedience to the 
moral law.) But if we follow B, our will is enslaved. There- 
fore, if we wish to be free, there is only one way, A, by which 
our end can be attained. But if freedom is an end that can 
only be attained by following one course, A, how can the will 
be free, before it follows that course, while it is still deliberating 
between A and B ?" 

This may be a misunderstanding of the ordinary theory. 
I do not pretend that it applies to Hegel's explanation of 
freedom, if that be properly understood. But it certainly 
does apply to the way in which Freewill Determinism is 
often stated. Spontaneity and obedience to law are in 
some way combined in moral causation, but law is an am- 
biguous and dangerous word, and the ordinary statement of 
the theory gives an interpretation to it which makes spon- 
taneity impossible. Freewill Determinism is bound to explain 
of what nature that law must be, which is to be consistent with 
spontaneity. So long as it simply says emphatically that 
freedom is obedience to law and uses the phrase "moral law" 
in its current meaning, so long will this objection apply to it. 
The explanation of moral causation will be felt to conflict 
with the claims of the moral consciousness to freedom. 

Why does the moral consciousness object to any one-sided 
emphasis on the presence of law in moral causation? It 
objects, I think, to any contention that actions can be foretold. 
The theory that actions can be explained by mechanical cate- 
gories involved the claim that, granted a knowledge of all the 
physical circumstances preceding an act, that act could be 
foretold. To that the moral consciousness offered strenuous 
objections. That claim has been on the whole withdrawn. 
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But Freewill Determinism seems to put forward the same 
claim in a more subtle way. In place of prediction by me- 
chanical, it offers prediction by psychological categories. The 
theory that freedom is obedience to a self-imposed law seems 
to imply this. Such sayings as "Character is destiny" assert 
it. But the claim to prediction from knowledge of the psy- 
chical facts is as repellant to the ordinary consciousness as 
the claim of the physical sciences. The difficulty is seen in a 
curious paradox. The better a man is, the more surely will 
his action be regulated by the moral law, and the more certain 
we can be that he will in any action choose the good and 
avoid the evil. As, therefore, man attains to freedom, the 
more will we be able to predict his actions, the less will they 
correspond to what the ordinary consciousness means by 
"freedom." 

There is surely something wrong in this result. The moral 
consciousness revolts against it. This revolt in its more simple 
form is represented by Professor James, who, when confronted 
with Freewill Determinism, boldly stands up for chance. In 
his essay on "The Will to Believe" he accepts the assumption 
that the question of freedom concerns the choice between two 
alternative causes of action, and simply denies in the name of 
the moral consciousness the claim of Determinism that it is 
decided beforehand, whether by physical or psychical causes, 
what course will be followed. His contention is that the moral 
point of view is as important as the scientific and as true, 
and that is apparently an end of the matter. 

With the spirit that inspires this protest we must have 
great sympathy, but it does not seem to offer what can be 
regarded as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. This 
paper is an attempt to throw some light on the question from 
consideration of another aspect of human action — artistic 
production. 

It may be well, first, to offer some considerations on the 
relevancy of this reference to artistic production when we are 
dealing with moral causation. There are several reasons 
which justify our drawing analogies between these two kinds 
of action. 
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1. In the first place, artistic production is a mode of man's 
activities. It is bound, therefore, to offer much closer anal- 
ogies to moral causation than can be found in the study of 
scientific phenomena. If human activity differs from other 
forms of causation, has some peculiar characteristics due to 
the nature of man and personality, as most people would admit, 
then we may expect to find these characteristics displayed 
in artistic production as well as in man's other activities. The 
uniqueness of personality is displayed as much in art as in 
morality. 

2. In the second place, a consideration of man's artistic 
activity tends to correct the tendency to view moral action 
and causation in an abstract way. This tendency is constantly 
found in Ethical theory. We know, if we think of it, that 
there is no special and separate part of man's life with which 
morality deals. Plato has shown in the first book of the 
"Republic" that if we treat justice as one among the other acts, 
we reduce it to an absurdity. There is nothing for it to do. 
Justice becomes the art of keeping things where they are not 
wanted. There is no special sphere of man's activities in 
which morality is found. Moral causation is not any part of 
our actions. It is all our actions viewed from a particular 
aspect. We know this. It is a commonplace of moral 
philosophy. But in spite of our knowledge we constantly 
speak of moral causation as something quite apart from the 
rest of life, as if there were a peculiar moral world in which 
man says, not "What shall I do?" but "Shall I or shall I 
not be good?"; a world of Sundays and sermons and moral 
laws with a lurid background of Adelphic melodrama. 
Morality is manifested as much in man's artistic activities as 
in the rest of his life, and artistic production, from a certain 
point of view, is moral causation. 

3. Thirdly, Art, like knowledge, stands in intimate relation to 
reality. It is man's reflection on or reproduction of experience. 
We say of the greatest art that it is true to reality. It must 
not for that reason be confounded with knowledge. The 
highest knowledge is not true to but of reality. The function 
of art is very different. We would not go to art for a theory 
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of moral causation, but we may for a supremely good rep- 
resentation of it. It is not the function of art to know the 
world. Viewed as an account or explanation of reality, it is 
inferior to knowledge. It is not so systematic, so complete, 
or so reasoned. It reproduces to some extent the defects which 
characterize feeling as distinguished from thought as different 
ways of apprehending truth. But, on the other hand, it is a 
freer and more spontaneous reproduction of reality. It is not 
influenced by preconceived theories. Good art is not produced 
for a purpose in the narrow sense of that word. If, as may 
be urged, it represents reality in the light of man's emotions 
and feelings, it gives for that reason all the better picture of 
what man, with his emotions, thoughts, and feelings, is. Both 
art and knowledge are selective. Both choose and discriminate 
in dealing with experience, but the selective function in knowl- 
edge is governed by a hypothesis or a concept while that of art 
is not. It is governed by the personality of the artist. 
Knowledge may give us a truer account of the world. Art, 
simply because it is the interpretation of the world in the 
light of the artist's personality, because it is spontaneous, pur- 
posive, but governed by no purpose, will tell us more about 
the artist. The mirror that it holds up to nature is then a 
personality. Therefore, art can never serve the purpose of 
knowledge, because that personality is individual, and art's 
account of nature is colored by the light of the artist's thoughts 
and emotions; but for that very reason it is a true and clear 
reproduction of personality and character. In art we can see 
man's activities in an intenser, clearer light than we can in 
ordinary experience, because the artist has shown them to us 
better than we could see them ourselves. We can see "the 
singer's manifest heart." Therefore, if we are examining 
man's activities with a philosophical purpose, art offers us 
supremely good data. 

4. Lastly, art, just because of its close connection with 
feeling, gives prominence and fixity to certain elements in all 
manifestations of personality that are apt to elude knowledge. 
Knowledge must lose what it cannot comprehend in its con- 
cepts or categories, and therefore if it come to the task of 
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examining man's actions with inadequate categories, it must 
either neglect certain elements in its data or do violence to 
them. This is perhaps especially true of Ethical theory. 
Ethics, in too many cases, comes to the examination of moral 
causation with rigid, superficial categories and its account 
strips moral action of all its bloom and beauty and reduces it 
to a sorry skeleton. Art emphasizes and throws into bold 
relief those very features that knowledge finds most difficult to 
comprehend. Therefore, by considering artistic production 
we can reconsider our Ethical theories and see whether we 
have done justice to all the elements in our problem. 

Now if we examine artistic production from this stand- 
point, we are struck at once by a resemblance between it and 
moral causation as described by Freewill Determinism. We 
find the one controlled and regulated by law or, rather, mani- 
festing law as much as the other. Art is not the capricious 
expression of emotion. It is indeed spontaneous. Without 
spontaneity it cannot live. Any external compulsion or force 
is fatal to it. Yet it manifests law throughout. We may 
prefer to call form what in moral action we call law, but this 
form or law seems to play much the same part in both. If 
spontaneity or freedom is essential to art, the greatest art will 
be the most free and spontaneous. Yet it is the most rational, 
the most intelligible, the most governed by law. Here we have 
exactly the same paradox which is found in moral causation. 
The greater art is, the less does it seem to answer to what is 
ordinarily understood by freedom. Hegel illustrates his 
account of moral causation, and his distinction between abstract 
and real freedom, by pointing to the same characteristic of 
obedience to law in art. "Philosophy of Right," § 15 : "The 
rational is the highway on which everyone travels and none 
is specially marked. When a great artist finishes a work, we 
say, 'It must be so.' The particularity of the artist has wholly 
disappeared and the work shows no mannerism. Pheidias 
shows us mannerism. The work itself lives and moves. But 
the poorer is the artist, the more easily we discern himself, his 
particularity and caprice." 

This statement may seem to exaggerate the rationality of art 
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at the expense of its individuality, but it certainly does express 
a characteristic of all great art. It expresses the feeling of 
perfect satisfaction that a great work of art produces in us, a 
feeling that is closely .connected with perfection of artistic form. 
The more we understand and study art, the more we perceive 
the laws by which it has been guided. Apprehension of art 
means to a large extent apprehension of form. The greater a 
work of art is, the more does it manifest law : the more does an 
adequate apprehension of it depend upon an understanding of 
its form. We find the same phenomenon in artistic produc- 
tion as we did in moral causation. 

But could we, therefore, describe artistic production as 
obedience to a self-imposed law? Is this in any way a satis- 
factory description of the relation in which art stands to its 
own canons? Does Hegel's remark on Phidias do justice to 
the impression produced by art? We may assume that the 
highest appreciation of a symphony of Beethoven's will in- 
volve understanding of and insight into the symphonic form 
as Beethoven employed it. The greater that insight is, the 
more will the listener come to understand why Beethoven did 
particular things in his composition, the more intelligible and 
rational will the symphony become to him. It will always 
produce that feeling of entire satisfaction. But will the sym- 
phony ever produce in him merely the feeling of inevitability 
expressed in "It must be so"? That feeling may be induced 
to some extent by the apprehension of artistic form, but it is 
never the only or the most characteristic feeling. As we look at 
the statues of the Three Fates in the Elgin Marbles, or listen to 
the fifth symphony of Beethoven, the natural expression of 
our thoughts is surely not "It must be so," but, rather, "How 
wonderful and marvelous that it should be so !" Our feeling is 
not one of inevitability, but one of wonder that such a thing 
has been produced. 

Now this wonder is not in any way conditioned by ignorance. 
It does not disappear as we study and come to understand a 
great work of art. It rather grows greater. We may come 
to comprehend the law governing that particular work; we 
may know how certain effects are produced ; we may appreciate 
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more and more the artist's technique; may learn, in short, 
"how the thing is done"; but this fuller appreciation of the 
technique does not diminish but, rather, increases our feelings 
of wonder at the artist's power. To give an example from 
a recent book of criticism — Professor Bradley in his "Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy," tells us a great deal as to how Shakespeare 
produced his effects and gives us a greater comprehension of 
the form governing Shakespearian tragedy: but the effect 
produced is not a feeling of inevitability, but one that finds 
expression in a remark of the author's on a passage in King 
Lear: "This is one of those things that make us worship 
Shakespeare." The more we understand great art, the less 
do we feel that we could have produced it. However intel- 
ligible art becomes to us, however much its form is seen to 
follow regular laws, which we can understand and formulate, 
we never think that we could devise a work of art from those 
laws. There is no need to labor this point. It is a common- 
place that criticism does not produce art. It has no creative 
function. If, as Hegel says, "when a great artist finishes his 
work, we say it must be so," we could never say that before 
the work is finished. Criticism may detect law : it can never 
prescribe it. Whatever may be the case in moral causation, we 
know that no understanding or insight would enable us to 
prophesy beforehand what a particular work of art will be. 
However great and deep our understanding of the artist, our 
knowledge of all the circumstances would never enable us 
to predict his work of art. We could only do that by 
being the artist. There is not the slightest danger that 
science will ever be able to predict in the case of artistic pro- 
duction. 

Now if we ask why, although moral causation and artistic 
production are both governed by law, the claims of De- 
terminism have so much plausibility in the one case and so 
little in the other, our answer must be that we have a much 
better conception of the real relation between form and matter 
in art than in morality. We have in art such a conception of 
form or law as is consistent with spontaneity. We know that 
there must be in moral causation the same combination of 
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spontaneity and law, but we regard law in morality in an 
abstract and false way that makes it incompatible with 
spontaneity. 

Art we regard as creative, and our view of its relation to the 
laws of art is governed by that consideration. Three points in 
the relation of art to its form may be selected as important 
for the consideration of the problem of freedom. 

i. In the first place, we do not think that a work of art 
consists in a choice between two alternatives. When speak- 
ing of moral causation we frequently assume that the agent 
has two alternatives set before him, and his act, from the 
moral point of view, consists in his choosing one and re- 
jecting the other; in saying "Yes" or "No" to the dictates of 
conscience or the suggestions of temptation. We recognize 
that this would be an altogether inadequate way of describing 
artistic production. However true it may be that art involves 
obedience to certain laws, it does not simply consist in such 
obedience. The artist may accept a prescribed form. He may 
make up his mind, e. g., to write a sonnet. But the choice 
between sonnet or lyrical form, or between different forms 
of the sonnet, does not make a poem. It is not whether he 
uses this or that form that matters; but what he manages to 
express by means of the form. Art is always more than its 
form. 

It is interesting also to notice that so far as we do regard 
artistic production as consisting in a choice between alternative 
forms, we can make precisely the same claims to predict 
which of the two alternatives an artist will follow as we can 
in the case of morality. The better a man is, the more certain 
we can be that if he is presented with the alternative of doing 
right or wrong, he will do right. The better a writer is, the 
more certain we can be that he will write good grammar. 
Not only so, but we may claim that, given a knowledge of the 
artist's environment, training, and particular circumstances, 
we might predict whether he would choose lyrical rather than 
sonnet form; we might be able to say whether a composer 
would choose to write a symphony or symphonic poem. But 
in neither case would our knowledge of the external form 
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tell us what the moral action or the artistic composition 
would be. 

2. Secondly, not only does the artist's choice between two 
alternative forms not constitute his action, but to speak of 
the choice between two alternatives gives an altogether mis- 
leading account of the artist's attitude towards form. The 
alternative forms or ways of expressing his matter are not 
given to the artist to choose from. His artistic production 
does not begin with choosing this or that form which is pre- 
sented from elsewhere. A large part of his artistic power 
consists simply in seeing what alternative forms are possible. 
The artist gives himself his own alternatives. Wide per- 
ception of the possibilities of form is one of the elements that 
go to make a great artist. Here again we can see how far 
knowledge gives us power of prediction. To take an example 
from style: if we assume that a writer has before him five 
alternative words or phrases to express a certain meaning, 
we may know which of those five he will select. But this is 
to make the work of the stylist to begin where it almost leaves 
off. His power is not shown in being able to select the best 
out of alternatives presented to him. That can be done by 
the critic. It is his power to find, to invent, practically to 
create the phrase that will best express his meaning. 

3. The third point is an extension of this. To say that 
the artist possesses the alternative forms of art which are 
possible, or selects that form which is most adequate to what 
he wants to express, still implies a false distinction between 
form and matter. Artistic form is not made somewhere else 
and thus accepted or used by art. Art does not take form as 
a ready-made instrument. Artistic form is created by the 
artist. No absolute distinction can be made between the form 
and matter of a work of art. It is impossible to say exactly 
what is form and what matter. But so far as there are certain 
forms or canons of art that can be viewed apart from indi- 
vidual works in which they are manifested, the forms do not 
come into existence anywhere outside of art. They are de- 
rived from an analysis of artistic production. They were orig- 
inally created by art. Art does not impose a law upon itself. 
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It makes or creates its own law. This creation of form is 
characteristic in some degree of all art. The artist may copy 
the form of others. He may use artistic forms that he has 
not himself created. Progress in art is impossible unless this 
is done. But just because the distinction between form and 
matter is only an abstraction, the form will in the artist's 
hands become to some extent new. This is the case even with 
elaborate and conventional form. Wordsworth and Rossetti 
both obey the rules of the sonnet, but the sonnet form is not 
the same thing in their different hands. This is true to some 
extent of all art, but it is seen most strikingly in the case 
of great artists. Art is always creating and modifying form. 
The great artist does this in a preeminent degree. Simply 
because he has something new to express; because the old 
forms are inadequate to the new matter. The greatest artists 
preeminently create their own form, though they are often 
enabled to do so by an intimate knowledge of previous form. 
It is true that we see most strikingly the distinction between 
law in its legal and in its artistic sense. For the great artist, 
in creating new form, will supersede the old artistic canons, 
will break the old laws, and yet in so doing will be far more 
faithful to the laws of art than if he had attempted to confine 
and cramp his genius in forms that were inadequate to it. 
Beethoven developed and changed the form of the symphony 
because the older form was not so capable of fulfilling his 
purposes. In so doing he broke the laws that had regulated 
earlier music. His artistic production involved disobedience to 
law, but in this disobedience it created a new law. There is 
not less intellect and rationality in his art because it super- 
seded the old laws, but more. The laws or art are formulated 
by criticism from an examination of the works of the great 
artists, and inside these canons lesser men work. They need 
not for that reason simply imitate, and they must to a certain 
extent modify the form which they use. But there are certain 
broad general rules to which they are faithful. But in time 
a great artist arises who creates new form that is adequate 
to the new matter that it has to express, and criticism has to 
•change or widen its canons. He does not simply break the 
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old canons. His work is not negative but constructive. The 
new forms which he creates, probably, express more adequately 
the purpose of the older forms. But there are always critics 
who have come to regard form as a rigid code that rules 
art and who, therefore, condemn any innovations as being, 
eo ipso, bad art.« Men who devote themselves simply to an 
examination of the technical side of art are sometimes apt 
to think that art does not simply consist in obeying or dis- 
obeying the artistic canons that have been already formulated. 
They make exactly the same mistake as those moralists who 
think that morality consists simply in obeying or disobeying a 
fixed code of law ; and for the same reason. 

If we consider the application of these considerations to 
morality, we shall find that the relation between form and 
matter in moral causation is in many ways the same. To 
take first the more general impression produced by a good 
action: The good action of a good man is always rational 
and intelligible. The more we understand the circumstances 
and the better the action is, the more do we see that it was 
precisely the thing to be done. We can give the action uni- 
versality and say, "That was just what ought to be done under 
those circumstances." We can thus make a law out of it. 
But this does not produce a feeling of inevitability any more 
than a great work of art does. This understanding does not 
decrease our admiration for the deed. The more we under- 
stand, the more we wonder. For we feel a preeminently 
good action to be as much above us as a great work of art. 
The more we see that the artist offers the one right solution 
of the difficulty with which it had to deal, the more do we 
feel wonder and admiration that it should have been done. 
This wonder is not simply admiration of character as such. 
We do not simply feel "That is just what a man of such a 
noble character would do and what we could have predicted 
of him." It is not simply an admiration for one who has 
resolutely chosen the right and refuses the wrong. I do not 
deny that a good action does not call forth this kind of 
admiration in a way in which a work of art does not. The 
reasons for that concern the differences between art and 
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morality and cannot be discussed here. But this is not the 
only feeling. We have a feeling of wonder that anyone could 
ever have thought of such a splendid thing to do. The more 
we understand the action the more do we realize that however 
much we know the individual's character we could not have 
foretold his action. We, in similar circumstances, would not 
have been able to conceive or do anything so fine. We admire 
in a good action not only its rectitude but its creative power. 

In its creative capacity, moral causation will be found to 
stand in much the same relation to law as art does to its form. 

i. There is no doubt that moral causation may be rep- 
resented as a choice between two alternatives, but this rep- 
resentation is far from adequate. The choice is only a very 
small part of an action. We tend to speak as though the in- 
dividual were asked, "Will you be good or bad?" and his 
action consisted simply in his choosing one of the two alterna- 
tives. But the action does not consist in the choice. That a 
man did the right or the wrong, chose the good alternative 
or the bad, tells us almost nothing about the action. We 
may feel that we could have foretold which of two alternatives 
a man would choose, but we could never have told just how 
he would pursue his choice, how he would use this particular 
mode of action as an expression of himself. We feel that if 
we had been in his place we would have chosen with him, but 
not that we would have been able to do what he chose to do 
with the same graciousness and power. The choice does not 
constitute the action. Two men may have before them the 
same alternatives of action, may both obey the same law, and 
yet their actions will be utterly different and of different moral 
value. They will be the expressions of different personalities 
through the same form, and need be no more alike than two 
sonnets. The external form bulks more largely in morality 
than in art, but it is not, therefore, a more essential element. 
Psychological knowledge, then, may tell us which of two given 
alternatives a man will follow, whether he will or will not 
be obedient to law; but it will not, therefore, tell us what the 
man will do, what he will use the law to express. 

2. It is almost as misleading in morality as in art to speak 
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of action as a choice between two given alternatives that may 
be assumed beforehand. Moral causation does not come into 
play after the possible alternatives are presented in conscious- 
ness. Our hypostasization of conscience and of temptation 
make us speak as if the individual worked on while impulses 
which are within him and yet are not him, drag up the alterna- 
tives for judgment. 

"My conscience says, 'Launcelot, budge not.' 'Budge,' says 
the fiend. 'Budge not,' says my conscience. 'Conscience,' say 
I, 'you counsel well' ; 'Fiend,' say I, 'you counsel well.' " 

That is the way in which we often speak of moral action, 
as though the agent waited in suspense until the champions of 
good and evil had brought forward their chosen representatives. 
But the choice of alternatives, this discernment of what actions 
are possible in the circumstances, is the work of the individual 
agent and is a part of moral causation in all normal actions. 
There are wider occasions when two alternatives are offered 
to an indivdual from without and he is compelled to choose 
one or the other. But we would all acknowledge that this 
involved a certain constraint on the individual's freedom, and 
by this very acknowledgment would admit that we do not 
consider that freedom normally consists in the choice of one 
of two given alternatives. Moral causation is something very 
different. The individual is presented, not with alternatives, 
but with bare circumstances, with moral problems to solve and 
opportunities in which to express character. These are his 
artistic mediums. He has not just got to do right or wrong. 
His duties are not two alternatives marked in large letters, 
one "Evil" and the other "Good." He has a purpose to effect, 
a difficulty to solve, and his first step towards solving his 
problem is to envisage the various alternative ways in which 
a solution is possible. As perception of the possibilities of 
form is one of the elements that go to constitute a great artist, 
so perception of the possibilities of action distinguishes a good 
man from a bad one. A good man will do what would not be 
even a possible alternative to a bad man in similar circum- 
stances. The bad man would never think of such a thing. 
The possibilities will be altogether different for him. And so, 
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one man can never know exactly what alternative will be be- 
fore another man's mind or what he will choose. He may 
know what alternatives would be present to himself in similar 
circumstances and know, possibly, which of those his friend 
would choose. He may say, "He must do either A or B, 
and from my knowledge of his character I am sure that he will 
choose B." A and B. may be the two alternatives which custom 
or current morality or authority recognizes. But it is just as 
likely that he will do neither A nor B, but C, and that none could 
have foretold the action simply because it was the perception of 
C as a possible cause of action in the circumstances that gave 
the whole action its essential character. None could have 
foreseen that C would be done without being the man himself ; 
or, if anyone had done so, it would have been due to an equal 
creative faculty in himself. Customary morality, for example, 
may recognize a choice of alternative methods of taking re- 
venge on an enemy. But it could never foresee that someone 
would arise and offer the solution of loving him. The percep- 
tion of that was purely a creation. Instead of two alternatives 
being offered to the agent, he himself perceives possible 
alternatives and selects among them. 

It is interesting to note that this is true in Logic, also. So 
long as the syllogism is supposed to consist simply in the 
drawing of the conclusion from two given premises, it is 
possible to show that it is a mechanical and useless process. 
But a more careful examination shows that the requisites of 
reasoning consist simply in the bringing together of the two 
premises in inference. Reasoning, too, is creative and not 
mechanical. 

3. As in art, so in morality it is impossible to make an exact 
distinction between form and matter. I have said that two 
men might choose the same alternatives and yet do very 
different actions. Yet it would involve an abstraction to call 
the alternatives or the forms of their action the same. They 
may obey the same moral law or the same external formulation 
of it, but if they infuse it with different contents or are in- 
spired by a different spirit, the law itself will be different from 
being so differently used. For moral law, like artistic form, 
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is not something found or discovered outside and offered to 
morality as an instrument. Moral law is derived from the 
examples of good men. Moral law, as we know it, is a more 
or less codified form of the ways that good men have shown 
us in the past of solving the problems of life. The code has 
not been constructed in vacuo on theoretical principles. It 
has been exemplified in men's lives. Moral law is not simply 
accepted by the good man. He creates it. Like the great 
artist, it is essential that he should first be in harmony with 
the law as it is known. But he does not rest there. He is 
always devising new ways of dealing with circumstances, new 
modes of expressing good character, of making better his 
relations with his fellows. This creation is characteristic to 
some extent of all action. We express this when we say that 
there are many circumstances in which it is impossible to say 
what ought to be done; we can only leave it to a man's con- 
science. It is the consciousness of this that underlies our objec- 
tions to a system of casuistry, to all attempts to prescribe what 
is the right action in every conceivable circumstance of life. To 
do that, -we feel, is to take away his best element in action, to 
treat men as if they were children. It has the effect of stereo^ 
typing the form of actions, of making impossible further 
creations of new and better ways of dealing with the problems 
of life and the relations of men to one another. 

But while freedom is generally welcomed in small details 
of action and complex situations, the general form of morality 
is supposed to be fixed, to be something to be either accepted 
or rejected. This form has itself been created in the past 
in moral actions, and certain of those external forms of action 
are accepted by society as indispensable to right conduct. Some 
of them, no doubt, may be. There are certain elementary 
relations of men to one another which involve the fulfilment 
of certain indispensable conditions if men are to live together 
at all. But there are other forms of action or moral laws which 
were once, perhaps, adequate answers to the problems with 
which they deal, or as adequate as was possible at the time, 
but which in time became inadequate. All forms alike are 
sanctioned by customary morality, by the ordinary current 
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moral opinion, as universally binding. In place of these 
inadequate laws new ways of action must be created, and the 
man who creates them must, in so doing, transgress what have 
been formerly regarded as binding laws. He has a new con- 
ception of what the relation of men to one another should be, 
and he cannot put his new wine into old bottles. He must 
reconstruct and recreate the moral law and yet he will not, 
therefore, be unfaithful to it. Christ said, "I come not to 
destroy but to fulfil," and yet he said, "It has been said unto 
you of old time . . . but I say unto you ..." 

Moral causation, then, involves both spontaneity and law, 
for morality does not consist simply in the acceptance of an 
outside law. Morality accepts a law that it itself creates. 
There are, of course, degrees of this creation in moral action. 
Custom and convention and external authority play a large 
part in our creations. We are content too often to accept 
the alternatives that custom thrusts upon us, to do things be- 
cause everybody else does them. But all moral causation in- 
volves creation to some degree. Even the simplest perform- 
ance of customary duty involves, as we have seen, more than 
the mere obedience to law. Moral law has all been created in 
moral causation, and the process of modifying and correcting 
it is always going on. For Moral Law is simply the form in 
which man has found himself best able to express the ideal of 
character, and both the form and matter are his creation. 

In emphasizing the analogies between artistic production 
and moral causation, I have dealt very little with their differ- 
ences. I do not, therefore, mean to imply that there are no 
differences between art and morality, or that they are unim- 
portant. They are, perhaps, as interesting as the analogies, 
but they have not such an immediate bearing on the question 
of the compatibility of law and spontaneity in action, and I 
have been content simply to call attention to the analogies. 

Now this is the mark which at once distinguishes the 
philosophers from every other legislator, they will have nothing 
to do either with individual or state, and will inscribe no laws 
until they have either found or themselves made a clean surface. 
And in the course of their work they will often turn their eyes 
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towards one, then towards the other. I mean that they will 
look at justice and beauty and temperance as they are in 
nature, and again at the corresponding quality in mankind, 
and they will inlay the true human image, molding and select- 
ing out of the various forms of life; and this they will con- 
ceive according to that other image which, when existing 
among men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God. 

A. D. Lindsay. 
Victoria University, Manchester. 



THE MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 

There is a familiar story of a husband and a wife in Paris, 
who, being unable to live happily together, separated. No 
doubt, there were times when a longing for the bliss of their 
early married life entered their hearts, but neither expressed to 
the other a wish for the reunion. Finally, death claimed their 
only child, who was interred in the beautiful cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise. On a certain day when it was customary to decor- 
ate the graves of the beloved dead with flowers, the father of 
the child selected an hour at which he presumed his wife would 
not be present. But it happened that, though coming from 
opposite directions, they met at the grave, and laid their floral 
tributes upon it. As they turned their eyes, wet with tears, 
met. In that moment all anger and resentment left their 
hearts. Their early love revived. They embraced, and over 
the grave of their dead child, renewed their plighted love, and 
returned home once more happy and united. 

I trust I may be pardoned for discovering in this touching 
incident a similarity to this assembly, faithful in its attendance 
at these weekly lectures. The speakers and their auditors 
entertain divers opinions on all subjects, but particularly so on 
matters appertaining to religious belief. In this latter respect, 

* An address in the Saturday Afternoon Course on the "Moral Training 
of the Young in Ancient and Modern Times," under the auspices of The 
Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia. 



